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>buen, uouo>uem, and that bon, on, etc., are 
atonic developments. — 36 note. The theory- 
supported by Suchier,3 Uschakoff4 and Her- 
zogs of the uniform nasalization of the tonic 
vowels in the Old French period has received 
sufficient acceptation as to be at least worthy 
of mention. — 52. It might be well to explain 
that the final syllable of a proparoxyton re- 
mained as mute e, when the penult fell late> 
because of the secondary accent which it bore. 
— 63-2. In accordance with the system of in- 
dicating the pronunciation used elsewhere pan, 
tan, fan, should read pS, tS, f&. — 69. In the 
table on p. 39, and in §7, p. 11, one finds the 
term 'guttural,' while elsewhere the prefer- 
able term 'palatal' is made use of. — 95 note. 
Another case where the sixteenth century sub- 
stitution of s for r has affected the modern 
orthography is besides for bericles ; cf. the 
Dictionnaire Giniral. — 125. Meyer-Lubke's 
theory of the development of -arius>-airo> 
-ero>-ier seems tome preferable to that ad- 
vanced by Colin^ and adopted by Miss Brittain, 
for words in which -arius is preceded by i 
would be reduced rather to -arius than to 
-iarus because of the great numerical su- 
premacy of words in -arius. — 133-134. Latin 
c and n final fall when the word so ending is in 
atonic position, otherwise they remain, cf. non 
>nen tonic, and nesAomc. — 161. On the origin 
of the use of mon, etc., before feminines be- 
ginning with a vowel, cf. Herzog, ZRP., xx, pp. 
84-85. — 174. A more logical theory for the 
loss of the b from the ending of the imper- 
fect indicative is that of proportional analogy 
to the future, proposed by Lindsay, The Latin 
Language, Oxford, 1894, p. 493. The only 
misprint I have noticed is e for / in § 55, 2. 

At the end of the Primer are careful and 
complete indices of the subject matter and of 
the French words discussed. The material 
which Miss Brittain presents in her work should 
enable any student of ordinary ability to read 
Old French intelligently, and to understand 
the grammatical foundations of the language. 

Murray P. Brush. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

3 Suchier: All/ranz' sische Grammatik, Halle, 1893, §§35— 
49. 

4 Uschakoff : Zur Frage von den nasalirten Vokalen, Ilel- 
singfors, 1897. 

5 Herzog : ZRP, xxii, pp, 536-542. 

6 G. Cohn : Die Suffixwandlungen im Vulgarlatein und 
im vorlitterarischen FranzBsisch, Halle, 1891, pp. 274-291. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— In the sixth chapter of Jane Austen's 
Northanger Abbey, where her fair heroines are 
warmly praising the merits of Mrs. Radcliffe's 
Mysteries of Udolpho, the following conversa- 
tion takes place : — 

" .... oh ! I am delighted with the book ! I 
should like to spend my whole life in reading 
it, I assure you ; if it had not been to meet 
you, I would not have come away from it for 
all the world." 

" Dear creature ! how much I am obliged to 
you ; and when you have finished Udolpho, we 
will read the Italian together; and I have 
made out a list of ten or twelve more of the 
same kind for you." 

" Have you, 'indeed ! How glad I am ! What 
are they all?" 

" I will read you their names directly ; here 
they are, in my pocket book. ' Castle of Wolf- 
enbach,' 'Clermont,' 'Mysterious Warnings,' 
'Necromancer of the Black Forest,' 'Midnight 
Bell,' 'Orphan of the Rhine,' and 'Horrid 
Mysteries.' Those will last us some time." 

" Yes ; pretty well ; but are they all horrid ? 
Are you sure they are all horrid ? " 

" Yes, quite sure ; for a particular friend of 
mine, a Miss Andrews, a sweet girl, one of the 
sweetest creatures in the world, lias read every 
one of them." 

It might be supposed that Miss Austen, in 
her evident satire of the Udolpho class of fic- 
tion, invented the above suggestive titles of 
contemporary romances. As a matter of fact, 
they were all actual romances which appeared 
at London between 1793-1798. In the latter 
year Northanger Abbey was written, though 
not prepared for press until 1803 and not pub- 
lished until 1818. The following references to 
various magazines and reviews of the day will 
afford further information concerning the ro- 
mances cited : — 

The Castle of Wolfenbach ; a German Story. 
By Mrs. Parsons. 2 vols. 1793. 

See Critical Review, x, (n. s.,) pp. 49-52. 
Clermont. A Tale. By Regina Maria Roche. 
4 vols. 1798. 

See Critical Review, xxiv, (n. s.,) p. 356. 
Mysterious Warnings. By Mrs. Parsons. 4 
vols. 1795. 

See Analytical Review, xxiii, p. 659. 
The Necromancer : or the Tale of the Black 
Forest. Founded on Facts. Translated from 
the German of Lawrence Flammenberg by 
Peter Teuthold. 2 vols. 1794. 

See Crit. Rev., xi, (n. s.,) p. 469 ; 
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also Monthly Rev., xvi, (n. s.,) pp. 465-466. 
The Midnight Bell, a German Story, founded 
on Incidents in Real Life. 3 vols. 1798. 
See British Critic, xii, p. 304; Monthly 
Mirror, vi, pp. 34-35; Monthly Rev., 
xxvi, (n. s.), p. 340; and Analyt. Rev., 
xxvii, p. 644. 
The Orphan of the Rhine. A Romance. By 
Mrs. Sleath. 4 vols. 1798. 

See Anti-facobin Rev., i, p. 603 ; and Cril. 
Rev., xxvii, (n. s.), p. 356. 
Horrid Mysteries, from the German of von 
Grosse. By P. Will. 4 vols. 1796. 
See Analyt. Rev., xxv, p. 678. 
A glance over the lists of New Publications, 
printed by several of the reviews about the 
end of the eighteenth century, will verify the 
fact that Jane Austen could have made her 
satirical array of titles even more ridiculous 
without drawing upon the imagination. Part 
of her generation must have been content to 
feast upon such alluring literary fare as Santa 
Maria, or the Fatal Pregnancy, and The 
Bride's Embrace on the Grave, or the Mid- 
night Weddingin the Church of Mariengar ten. 

John Louis Haney. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



COGNATES OF GERMAN dreck. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — For German dreck Kluge adduces 
only one authenticated cognate from the other 
Germanic dialects, namely, ON. prekkr. If I 
am not mistaken, there is a well attested cog- 
nate extant also in Anglo-Saxon. In Bas. 
Hexam. vii we read . . . hy beot! tolysede un- 
geleaffulice swa swa forrotad Sreax on hyra 
untSeawum. Again we have in yElfric's Lives 
of Saints xxxv, 150 . . . . se fotcops awende 
wundorlice to />rexe. A third instance of the 
word is found in Wright-Wulker 376,13 caries 
preahs. This should, I think, dispose of Prof. 
Skeat's doubt as to the propriety of his render- 
ing 'rottenness' in the passage just quoted from 
vElfric. The word is absent from Sweet's A.- 

S. Dictionary. 

Otto B. Schlutter. 
Hartford, Conn. 



TWO SUGGESTIONS FROM BOCCAC- 
CIO'S VITA DI DANTE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs:— If Milton has (P. R. 4. 240) ' Athens, 
the eye of Greece,' Boccaccio (Vita di 
Dante, §7) speaks of ' Atene, la quale fu l'nno 



degli occhi di Grecia ; * both are no doubt 
derived from Justin (5. 8. 4): 'ex duobus 
Graecias oculis,' when he is referring to 
Athens and Sparta. Other parallels in Latin 
(to say nothing of the Greek) are : Cic, Nat. 
Deor. 3. 38. 91 ; Ad Attic. 16. 6. 2 ; De Lege 
Manil. (De Imp. Cn. Pomp.) 5. 11 ; Catull. 31. 1. 
There is a remote suggestion of Shak., Sonn. 
107. 13, 14; Milton, Ep. on ^fl/t., in the following 
from the Vita, §6, where Boccaccio is speaking 
of Giovanni del Virgilio's Epitaph on Dante : 
'Pensando le presenti cose per me scritte, 
come che sepoltura non siene corporate, ma 
sieno, siccome quella sarebbe stata, perpetue 
conservatrici della colui memoria.' 

Albert S. Cook. 
Yale University. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

Prof. Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr., of the Ro- 
mance Department of Boston University, who 
last year was made a Doctor of the University 
of Paris, with highest honors (mention tres- 
honorable) being the second American to re- 
ceive the new degree, established as a French 
equivalent for the German Ph. D. , has just been 
awarded a prize of five hundred francs for his 
Etude sur la Phonitique Italienne by the joint 
Commission of the five Academies composing 
the Institut de France. These prizes, origi- 
nally established by the distinquished French 
scholar and writer Volney, have been given 
for the most remarkable linguistic works, and 
especially for treatises on comparative gram- 
mar, such as those of Max Miiller, Miklosich 
and Bopp. 

This Etude sur la Phonitique Italienne 
(Paris, Albert Fontemoing) consists of one 
hundred and seventy-five large octavo pages, 
with two hundred and thirty-two photographic 
reproductions of vowel and consonant tests 
made upon an aluminum cylinder revolving by 
clock work, and is a distinct contribution to 
the subject of experimental phonetics in 
general, and in particular as applied to Italian. 
The tongue positions are most accurately 
shown by means of a large number of cuts re- 
producing experiments made with the artificial 
palate, along the same lines as the well-known 
ones made by Prof. Grandgent in his 'German 
and English Sounds.' With the exception of 
the Abbe 1 Rousselot's work in 'La Parole' and 
' Les Principesde Phonitique Experimentale,' 
no such thorough analysis of experimental 
methods has as yet been published. 
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